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THE ASCENT OF MAN. 

From an article by Dr. Woops Hutcnrssoy 
in the Contemporary Review we gather that 
everything a child does is right. “No in- 
stinct,” he tells us, ‘‘ for that which is seriously 
injurious can develop.” Moreover, the child 
passes through all the stages of evolution: 
“he is born not an Anglo-Saxon, but a Cave- 
dweller,” &c.] 


Tue nursery is but a stage 
Wherein the eye may scan, 
Minutely mirrored, every age 
In the ascent of man. 
Each babe plays many parts, and we 
In this small institution 
May read in brief epitome 
The tale of evolution. 


So, nursemaids, when your charges play, 
Give o’er your ancient wont, 
Nor say, as you of old would say, 
‘““Whate’er you ’re doing, don’t!” 
They simply follow Nature, who 
Should best know how to guide them; 
Then, whatsoever they may do, 
Forbear, forbear to chide them. 


When Epwarp, crawling on the floor, 
Invades the eight-day clock, 

Pray do not spank him any more 
For dirtying his frock. 

He is a little troglodyte, 
As were our sires before us, 

Who vanished when there hove in sight 
The grim ichthyosaurus. 


When, etat. four, with savage joy 
The hunter’s art he plies 

Upon the panes, don’t scold the boy 
For torturing the flies. 

He has but reached the second scene 
When men were all the scions 

Of mighty Nimrop, and. were keen 
On slaying bears and lions. . 


At six, ambitious Epwarp yearns 
A pirate king to be; 

The tables into ships he turns, 

__And sails the fireside sea. 

Then if the things are smashed to bits, 
Don’t give the boy a licking ; 

He’s reached a further phase, and it’s 
The won of the Viking. 


A little, and the pirate bold 
A patriot becomes ; 
He fights the rascal imps who hold 
In force the neighbouring slums. 
Pray don’t repress his noble rage, 
E’en though his nose be gory ; 
He is but passing through the age 
Of good Queen Bess’s glory. | 


Last scene of all that ends this slight 
But most eventful play 

Is symbol of the lofty height 
Achieved by man to-day. 

At ten can Epwarp understand 

__ What money means: he’s willing 

To be a saint for sixpence, and ; 








An angel for a shilling. 
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A DIFFICULTY 


He. “SHALL WE ELOPE ? 
She. “I poy’? THINK MoTHER WOULD LET ME! ” 








IN THE WAY. 
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THE PEOPLE'S PULSE. 

THE account given by the Daily Mail, 
in Naturday’s issue, ef its daily circula- 
tion for the last eight months, together 
with the leading event of each day, 
ought to be kept up from time to time 
asa Permanent People’s Pulse Report. 
Nothing could be more instructive than 
to note, for instance, that while the 
Delhi Durbar only attracted 844,799 
readers, the ‘Oyster Scare” allured 
as many as 846,501; while “Lord 
Datmeny’s Coming of Age”’ brought the 





figures up to 847,080, and the “ Sardine 
Famine” accounted for a further in- 
crease of 14,586. Or, again, there is a 
world. of significance in the fact that 
the relative attractions of the “ Poet 
Laureate’s Play” and ‘Mr. Seppoy’s 
Meat Shops” are represented by a 
balance of 5,291 in favour of the 


Napoleon of New Zealand. 





Tae New Carpenterrnc.—Mr. BaLrour 
is said to be busily engaged during the 
holidays in building a platform out of.a 
fence. 
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PLAYS PRESENTABLE AND UNPRESENTABLE. 


II.—-Mr. Bersarp Suaw’s ‘‘ May anp Superman.” 


Oxe advantage of writing a play for the reading, rather 
than the theatre-going, public is that your characters may 
deliver treatises of a length intolerable to a stalled audience. 
Another is that you may define the purpose of your drama, 
not always likely to be intelligible on the boards, in a 
preface indefinitely protracted. A third is that, having 
introduced among your persone a clever author, whose 
brilliantly heretical volume may figure among the stage- 
property, you can plead the necessity of furnishing actual 
evidence of his cleverness in support of your bare statement, 
and at the same time further develop your views, as merely 
adumbrated in the actual drama, by publishing the entire 
contents of this brochure in an appendix. 

All these privileges Mr. Bernarp Saaw appropriates in his 
Man and Superman (Constaste). In a preface addressed to 
the dramatic critic of the Times (how fortunate Mr. WALKLEY 
is in the gratuitous advertisements he gets !) the author recalls 
a challenge in which he (Mr. WaLKLey) invited him (Mr. SHaw) 
to compose a Don Juan play. ‘ The challenge,” says Mr. 
Suaw, ‘‘ was difficult enough to be worth accepting, because 

we have no modern English plays in which the natural 
attraction of the sexes for one another is made the main- 
spring of the action.” So the Don Juan play which he here 
composes “is to deal with sexual attraction and ina 
society in which the serious business of sex is left by men 
t» women as the serious business of nutrition is left by 
women to men.” Man is no longer to be represented as the 
hunter and woman as his spoil, but the réles are to be re- 
versed, in recognition of that instinct for reproduction which 
makes it ‘the determination of every woman to be married 
at all costs.” 

All this and much more is set forth in an introduction 
which proves that Mr. Suaw has taken an intelligent interest 
in other natures besides his own. But when we come to the 
play itself we find that it is the old marionette business of 
modern English drama over again, with just the difference 
that we have exchanged a conventional for an unconventional 
puppetry. ‘And this civilisation,” says Mr. Saaw’s Devil, 
‘what is it after all?” ‘An excellent peg,” replies his Don 
Juan, ‘‘to hang your cynical commonplaces on.” So, in the 
play any one of at least four characters—Tanner (author of 
The Revolutionist’s Handbook), Don Juan, the Devil, the 
Commandant’s Statue—serves equally well as the inanimate 
mouthpiece of Mr. Suaw’s world-shattering platitudes. 
Sandwiched between preface and appendix—with most of 
the meat (and the mustard) on the outside —the drama itself 
rather modifies than enforces the theories which it sets out 
to present in palatable shape; because its characters, as 
distinct from the doctrines which they reiterate, appeal to no 
sort of human experience. Indeed Mr. Snaw is most effective 
when he takes himself least seriously; when he is most 
fantastic and capricious of malice prepense. Thus the situa- 
tion in the Third Act is delightful, where we have a group 
of cosmopolitan ruffians posted in the Spanish Sierras and 
dividing their time between socialistic debates and the 
puncturing of tourists’ motor-cars. ‘The author of The 
Revolutionist’s Handbook falls a victim to their infamous 
maneeuvres ; but a common bond of contempt for established 
institutions binds the wreckers and the wrecked, and dark- 
ness ultimately falls upon them sleeping peacefully side by 
side on the mountain. 

The comparative inaction (so subversive of dramatic 
principles) which is always liable to ensue when every 
single figure on the stage lies motionless in slumber 
is relieved by the apparition of several ghosts selected 
from Mozart’s Don Giovanni, who are represented as 





wandering, somewhat arbitrarily, on the confines of hell, 
of which an emergency exit seems to open out upon this 
same picturesque locality, namely the Sierra Nevada. One 
may complain that most of them are gifted with a quite 
inhuman verbosity; but all other criticism is disarmed by 
the frankly farcical improbability of the scene. It is other- 
wise when the author is dealing with possible social con- 
ditions. Thus in the First Act there arrives a rumour thata 
certain lady, who was supposed to be in another neighbour- 
hood, has been seen somewhere ‘‘ with a wedding-ring on 
her finger.” Everybody leaps instinctively to the conclusion 
that she has been guilty of an illicit intrigue. It comes as 
the rudest shock to them all when they lear that this 
hallowed symbol actually represents the very thing which it 
was always designed to signify. The reader needs to take 
his credulity, like his courage, in both hands if he is to get 
bevond this early defiance of the probabilities. 

The title, Man and Superman (would not Overhomo have 
been a more devastating hybrid; or might not Mons. 
WALKLEY have suggested Hyperhomme ? ) is misleading ; for, 
if we except Hector Malone—and even le is less realisable 
for what he does, or says, than for the description of him, 
in 700 italicised words, enshrined in the stage directions for 
his entry—there is scarcely an example of « real Man in the 
play, and certainly not of a Superman. For myself, I suspect 
that the latter (apparently a kind of philosopher-artist-A pollo) 
is really Mr. Bernarp Suaw himself; but as I gather from 
the appendix that the abolition both of marriage and of the 
inequalities of wealth is an essential preliminary to the 
establishment of a race of Supermen, the world will clearly 
have to wait till Mr. Saaw gets himself reincarnated. 

In the meantime, pending such an apparition, we have 
matter in this present homily for instruction tempered with 
amusement. The style throughout is of the most admirable ; 
and there are not five consecutive dull pages in the whole 
book. ‘To say more than this would be to risk the calling 
down of the fire of Mr. Saaw’s contempt. He has himself 
very modestly and properly protested against his own 
apotheosis. No longer does he leave us in doubt (originally 
shared by himself) as to the kind of way in which he wants 
to be taken. “In vain,” he says, in his present introduction, 
“do I redouble the violence of the language in which | 
proclaim my heterodoxies.... Instead of exclaiming ‘ Send 
this inconceivable Satanist to the stake,’ the respectable 
newspapers pith* me (sic) by announcing ‘another book by 
this brilliant and thoughtful writer.” Being therefore 
apprehensive lest IT may have overdone the language of 
eulogy, 1 will hedge with the criticism that Mr. SHaw’s latest 
essay must be classed among ‘‘ unpresentable”’ plays; and 
not because of its audacity—for that is harmless—-but simply 
hecause, not being a mirror of humanity in point either of 
character or action, it has to-day no dramatie excuse for 
visible existence. There is still, of course, a reservation ; 
since, for what goes on under the earth, and especially the 
Sierra Nevada, I must defer to the author’s superior judgment. 

Mr. Suaw, for all his cynicism, has a generous heart ; and 
[ am sure he would be the first to say that Smakspeare had 
not been given a fair chance if I placed a notice of one of the 
older master’s plays in close juxtaposition to this review of 
his own work. I will therefore postpone till next week all 
comments on the brilliant production of Richard the Second 
at His Majesty’s. O. 8. 

* Prru.-—“ To sever the spinal cord or marrow of, as by thrusting in 
a knife ;—a mode of putting animals to death.” —W ebster. 








THERE is no truth in the statement that a race has been 
arranged between Shamrock IIT. and Mr. Montacur Horsey. 
It is however rumoured that Sir THomas Lipton intends to 
enter for the next Derby with Shamrocking Horse I. 
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Prisce Arruvr. “OO, DEAR OPHELIA, I AM ILL AT THESE NUMBERS ; 
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Sood Badge, 
THE UNREADY RECKONER. 





1 HAVE NOT ART 








TO RECKON... . .”—Hanlet, Act II., Se. 2. 
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Irish Dealer. “ ACH, BEGORRA, 


WOULD YE RUN OVER THE CUSHTOMERS ? 


Sure, IT'S SCARCE ENOUGH 


THEY ARE!” 











LINES BY AN INSOMNIAC. 

(Addressed to the Expedition that has recently 
started in pursuit of the germ of Sleeping 
Sickness.) 

Men of Science, you that dare 

Beard the microbe in his lair. 

Tracking through the jungly thickness 

Afrie’s germ of Sleeping Sickness, 

Hear, oh hear my parting plea, 

Send a microbe home to me! 


By the Congo’s turbid flood 

When you drag him from the mud, 
Interrupt his nightly romp 

Through the dank and matted swamp, 
Try and capture two or three 
Soporifie germs for me. 


Though your early toils be vain, 
Noble fellows, try again ! 

Keep it up for goodness’ sake ; 
Think of one who lies awake, 
Crying out across the sea, 

Send a microbe home to me ! 


[ am one who vainly woos 
Morpheus of the baffling snooze ; 
[ have counted scores of sheep, 
Quaffed narcotics, long and deep ; 
Sleeping Sickness ought to be 
Just the very thing for me. 


When at last the happy day 
Brings you thirsting to the fray, 





When you leap upon the foe, 
Bottling hundreds as you go, 
Send some spare ones, duty free, 
Home by parcel post to me. 


I would sleep till I were sick 

Gladly, if I knew the trick ; 

But, until you send some germs, 

Sleep and I are not on terms ; 

Men of Science, hear my plea, 

Send a microbe home to me! 
Dum-Dvm. 





AN ARTISTIC EPISODE. 

[‘ Incapacity for work has come to be ec- 
cepted as the hall-mark of genius. ... The 
collector wants only the thing that is rare, and 
therefore the artist must make his work as 
rare as he can.’’—Daily Chronicle. } 


JosepHixneé found me stretched full 
length in a hammock in the garden. 

“Why aren’t you at work?” she 
asked ; ‘‘ not feeling seedy, I hope ?”’ 

“Never better,” said I. ‘‘ But I’ve 
been making myself too cheap.”’ 

‘*We couldn’t possibly help going to 
the JoneEsEs last night, dear.” 

“Tush,” said I. “I mean there is 
too much of me.”’ 

“ T don’t quite understand,” she said ; 
‘““but there certainly will be if vou 
spend your mornings lolling in that 
hammock.” 





The distortive wantonness of this 
remark left me cold. 

“T have made up my mind,” I 
continued, quite seriously, ‘‘to do no 
more work for a considerable time.” 

“ But, my dear boy, just think—— 

“T’m going to make myself scarce,” 
I insisted. 

“Grorrrey !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ I knew 
you weren’t well!” 

I released myself. 

“ JosepHine,”’ I said solemnly, “ those 
estimable persons who collect my pic- 
tures will think nothing of them if they 
become too common.”’ 

‘How do you know there are such 
persons ?’’ she queried. 

“T must decline to answer that ques- 
tion,” L replied ; “ but if there are none 
it is because my work is not yet suf- 
ficiently rare and precious. I propose 
to work no more—say, for six or seven 
years. By that time my reputation will 
be made, and there will be the fiercest 
competition for the smallest canvas 1 
condescend to sign.”’ 

She kissed me. 

“T came out for the housekeeping- 
money,’ she remarked simply. 

I went into the house to fetch the 
required sum, and, by some means I 
cannot explain, got to work again upon 
the latest potboiler. 


” 
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_ a _ Discussing the diseases of steel at|1V.—For the new edition of ‘‘ The Little 
CHARIVARIA. the Iron and Steel Institute, Mr. Car- White Bird.” 

Tue rumours of Mr. Broprick’s impend-| nearer said that steel had a soul, and By the wise is the Little White Bird 


ing resignation are untrue. Mr. Brop- 
rick does not intend to retire until the 
War Office system has been entirely 
remuddled. 


General Buiter’s historic struggle 
on the Tugela has been re-enacted by 
the Ist Army Corps at Aldershot, and 
the enemy's position was brilliantly 
carried after eleven hours’ fighting. 
Which proves that if it had not been 
for the Boers, we should almost certainly 
have won the day at Colenso. 


During the Italian army manceuvres 
two Austrian spies were discovered 
tuking notes. They were seized by an 
excited crowd of Italians, and were only 
saved from a violent death by a strong 
force of police, who reminded the in- 
furiated populace that the gentlemen in 
question were their allies and dear 
friends. rer 

It is satisfactory to know that the 
Report of the War Commission is prov- 
ing a great success. No Blue Books of 
recent times have sold anything like 
so well, and, if the demand continues, 
it is just possible that, after all, the 
Boer War may be turned into a financial 
suce2ss. —_ 

By the by, Colonel Guspixs made the 
following statement before the Commis- 


sion :—‘' The present . tent is 
an atrocious pattern. I do not think 
it could be worse.” This, of course, 


He had the 


was wild talk. not 


next pattern. 


seen 


The fact that Colonel Swayrxe, who 
originally held the command, is back 
again in Somaliland, lends colour to 
the rumour that the Foreign Office is 
to have another shot at bringing the 
War to an end. It would certainly be 
a pity if Lord Layspowye’s War Office 
experience were thrown away. 

The Suirax, who is being urged on 
all sides to crush the Macedonian In- 
surrection, has pointed out that it is 
impossible for him to make an advance 
without an advance. 


Meanwhile it is announced that the 
Bulgarian Government has decided to 
keep peace at all costs—even at the cost 
of war. This looks as if they had more 
capital to work with. 

Mr. Caryecte has delivered a lecture 
on “*The Temptations of the Rich.” 
The occasion was the opening of another 
free library. 


he never passed a bar without a feeling 
of reverence. A strange admission for 
a teetotaler. x 

During the election campaign in the 
St. Andrews Burghs several young 
ladies at Anstruther threw bags of flour 
at the Liberal candidate. He is still a 
supporter of the Free Food League. 




















HUMOURS OF MOTING. 


Little Girl (hesitatingly). “Ir You PLEASE, 


HERE’S A PENNY, AND MOTHER SAYS WILL YoU 
pLay ‘THe HoNEYSUCKLE AND THE BEE’?” 








A SPORTING OFFER. 


A pvustisHixne house offers a prize of 
£5 for the best nonsense-rhyme acdver- 
tising one of its new books. Mr. Punch, 
having extended the project to other 
works and authors, offers the result to 
publishers at the same figure. 


I.—For a pamphlet on Strat ford-on- 
Avon. 
There was once a recluse named M. C., 
Who was horribly bored by a Lee. 
A pamphlet she’s penned 
To prove there ’s no end 
To the guilt of a Shakspeare Trustee. 


[1.---For another pamphlet on Stratford- 
on-Avon. 
There once was a Stratford ‘Trustee, 
Who said, “ Oh, L’m sick of M. C. 
My last speare I’ve shaken, 
And taken to Bacon-—— 
St. Albans, St. Albans for me!” 


IL. 


For any forthcoming volume of the 
Diary of Sir M. E. Grant-Duff. 
Eight volumes of side-splitting stuff 
Held the anecdotes penned by Grayt- 

Durr. 
When his readers said, ‘‘ Lor’, 
Can he write any more?” 





He replied, “I think ten are enough.” 





To gaudier songsters preferred. 
And though critics may howl 
At the sensitive fowl 
This edition ’s the seventy-third ! 
V.—For Wee MacGreegor. 
There once was a lad named MacGreecor, 
Whose frame was pronouncedly meagre. 
Yet the boom of the kirk 
So prevailed, that his cire- 
ulation grew beeger and beeger. 
VI.— Another. (Price 10 franes.) 
Il vy avait un petit MacGrercor, 
Qui aimait la Comtesse de Bicorre ; 
Il demanda ** Whit way! 
Voulez-vous m’épouser ? ” 
Elle répondit, ‘‘Ma_ foi! 
GREEGOR !” 


Oui, Mac- 


VII.—For a new Collection of Verse, 
Political and Otherwise, by the 
Laureate. 

There once was a Swinford Old Manor- 


man, 
A Banjo-Byronic-piannerman. 
In the principal pome 
Of his imminent tome, 
He ’s a Standard- but far from a banner 
man. 
VIII.—For a new edition of *‘ Sir 
Richard Calmady.” 
There was once a young Bart 
CALMADY, 
Whose feet were undoubtedly shady. 
Though sadly fore-shortened 
It wasn’t important, 
For he married a beautiful lady. 
1X.—For an MS. in a Red Box. 
A parson of authorship fain 
Once sent a red box to Joun Lanr. 
Lacking name and address 
He achieved a success, 

And may purchase a castle in Spain. 
X.—For the “‘ Nemesis of Froude.” 
There was once a bad person named 

Froupe, 
Who Veracity strictly eschewed. 
That shy lady dwells 
At the bottom of wells 
By Cricrton exclusively brewed. 


named 


XI.-—For several new books by Mr. 
Andrew Lany. 
A brindled but erudite Scot 
exclaimed, as he drained the ink-pot, 
“'Ten volumes | ’ve written 
To-day for Great Britain, 
And twenty for Scotland—-all hot!’ 


XIL.--For the new Sherlock Holmes 
Tales. 
A knight of the pen (and the war), 
With readers like sands on the shore, 
Once invented a ’tec 
Who, since breaking his neck, 
Is livelier far than before. 


’ 
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WHAT PRELIMINARY ORDERS FOR AUTUMN MANCEUVRES MAY COME TO. 


_ (‘A set of Orders concerning the Manceuvres has been issued. It deals with the equipment to be taken into the field and the scale of 
rations issued to the soldiers. With reference to the latter, the Orders state: ‘A charge of 3d. per day for the grocery ration will be 
recovered from all ranks. The remainder’of the grocery ration will be charged to the Manceuvre vote, except possibly a small portion of it, 
not exceeding 4d. per man per day, which it may be necessary to charge to canteen funds.’ This, in plain English, means that the 
suldiers will have to contribute something like £5,000 towards supplying a daily grocery ration.”--Daily Telegraph. } 
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NOT FAR OUT. 
Being the record of an evening spent at Boulogne en route 
for Le Touquet.) 


A WEEK or so ago, when dilating on the beauties of English 
coast scenery, and asking what could you wish for more, 
the answer, in effect, was, “cookery, simple, good, at a 
moderate price such as is to be found in most continental inns 
at such small country towns as would be of the same status 
as, for example, Rye and Winchelsea,” which we were at the 
moment visiting. 

“T entirely agree,” said our excellent friend Colonel Luke 
Kets, “a picked man of countries,” or rather a “* picking ” 
man, as, all over the world he has picked 

* A little bit here anda little bit there, 
Here a bit and there a bit. 
And everywhere a bit,” 
and—being one who, of his own experience, knows what to 
order and where to order it, what to drink and where to get 
it, likewise what is to be avoided wherever you may be—he 
is entitled to be listened to deferentially. 

* There is,” quoth our Colonel, ‘on the French coast, some 
twenty miles or so distant from Boulogne, a rustic, rising 
and appetising ‘health resort,” where 
you will be served with as perfect a 
déjeuner a la fourchette as is to be found 
at the best restauration in Paris.” 

* Indeed ?”’ 

* And,” continued Colonel Luke, “‘ you | 
will enjoy it all the more because, if the 
weather be favourable, it will be brought 
to you ‘ out in the open’ under a broad- 
spreading verandah, in full view of pine 
and fir woods. The distance from the 
cuisine to this al fresco lunching-place 
is so short that, the way being covered, | 
the temperature of the plats as they 
leave the kitchen hot will not be thereby | 








A STRAW WILL SHOW HOW 


Hotel de Folkestone, whose proprietor bears the Dickensian 
Martin-Chuzzlewitty name of Bamey—-spelt Bayty we grant, 
but in pronunciation absolutely the same. For “i” and 
‘‘ey” substitute two “y's,” and you have the name of a 
landlord who is “ too wise” to give you anything but what 
is of the very best, and at such reasonable prices as are 
compatible with fair profit, thus ensuring ‘‘quick returns” 
on the part of the visitors, who, when compelled to “cut” 
are perfectly certain. to ‘‘come again.” Then the “service” 
is so good : all, from la charmante maitresse d’hétel down to 
the concierge, not forgetting on any account the most obliging 
commissionaire, are so frankly polite and so entirely “at 
your service.” 

At Boulogne be sure to let the Pare aux hunitres have a 
portion of your patronage. No need to add that a pleasant 
evening can be passed at the Casino, where, on this occasion, 
‘“‘a strange thing happened.” 

Everybody is aware of the utter astonishment of the 
canny North Briton when, on his first arrival in London, 
‘bang went saxpence!”’ The surprise of that inexperienced 
Highlander was as nothing to that of the crowds that 
filled the various salons at the Casino, when, in the midst 
of the evening’s gaiety, while dancing was going in all 
its early freshness, when, in the cerele, players at baccarat 
_were sitting down in earnest to their 
stakes, when the sportsmen and sports- 
women were anxiously following the 
petits cheraux, and in the theatre actors 
and audience were warming to their 
play, and while carriages of all sorts 
were bringing eager dancers and more 
jockeys (pour les petits chevaux)—in 
fact, when everything and everybody 
was dans le mouvement—Bang !—out 
went the electric light! And the situa- 
tion of the crowds all over the place 
(many parts of the town included) was 
that historical one of the great Hebrew 


THE WIND BLOWS. 











affected.” 
‘Caterer, thou reasonest well!’ 
our deeply-interested inquiry. 

“That’s all right,” answered the Colonel, emphatically. 

“The place is called ?”’ we asked. 

“Le Touquet,” Luxe Kvuiivs informed us. “And now 
you know how to spell it you had better act according to the 
‘practical mode of teaching’ adopted by Mr. Squeers in his 
‘regular education system ’—you remember ?—* When a boy 
has learned that b-o-t-t-i-n-n-e-y spells bottinney, a knowledge 
of plants, he goes and knows ‘em’—so now that you know 
how to spell and pronounce ‘ Touquet,’ go there and try the 
For my part, as the poet has it, ‘I have been there 
and still would go.’ ”’ 

** Bt nous aussi!” 


the wine?” was 


And 


déjeu ner. 


we exclaimed in inspired French. It 
may be here explained that ‘‘We” represents two units 
united. 

So, vid Folkestone and Boulogne, we started. The 
prospect held out was a new place in an old land. With the 
locality we had become acquainted some years ago, when 
visiting Berck-sur-Mer, Paris-Plage, Etaples, Montreuil, in 
which last-mentioned town, not far fromthe grand old 
monastery (now, alas, closed, its rightful owners being 
among the expulsés) is a wonderful old inn, with a perfect 
picture of a kitchen, whence, on the occasion of our visit, 
issued an exceptionally good and inexpensive déjeuner. 
Thus our memories were of pleasant places through which 
the railway lines passed en route for Paris. 

A Boulogne. A glorious day for crossing, the gentle 
breeze just freshening our appetite for the excellent dinner 
that we knew aforehand would he awaitigg us at the 





Lawgiver’s on the extinction of the 
solitary candle. Never was so con- 


spicuous an example of “‘ The light that failed!” 

What a coup de thédtre! The play in the rooms stopped. 
‘Rien ne va plus!” the play in the theatre is brought to a 
standstill ; the dancers stand just where they had taken their 
last step, with leg in air for the next caper; the musicians, 
suddenly compelled to take several bars rest, pause in the 
utter darkness, not a fiddler among them daring to draw 
a bow at a venture! Never since the Princess, having 
accidentally pricked her finger with the knitting-needle of 
destiny, fell fast asleep, she and all her court, her pages, 
maidens, oxen, horses, dogs, cooks, waiting-maids, and the 
whole lot of them, toute la boutique, tumbling into the arms 
of Morpheus, and so remaining for a hundred years, has there 
been so dramatic and unexpected an effect as this sudden 
and utterly dumbfounding extinction of the electric light in 
the Grand Casino of Boulogne! 

The only gas on the premises was in the gardens, where 
a row of lamps was conspicuous. 

So incredible was the event, that habitués could not trust 
their own eyes until they plainly perceived that there was 
nothing to see! Absolutely, ‘* Darkness visible.” 

Visitors, from within and without, came flocking to the 
entrance. There was chatting, commotion, and puzzlement. 
Officials went about reassuring everyone by the statement 
that in the space of time peculiar to France, known as “‘ wn 
petit quart @heure,” all would be well. 

Bravely everybody stayed on. Had we not all paid? 
Were we going to be done out of our franc’s worth ? 
If the heart be light, what matter about the electric wire ? 
When you’ve paid your franc, or your subscription by the 
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month, are you not to have your 
money's worth? What matters the 
fracture of a wire so long as the bank 
has not been broken? Shall there be 
no cakes and ale because electricity 
takes a holiday? We only want some 
light refreshment, and on the little 
horses will go as fresh as ever ! 

Ha! Gently does it! Now one lamp, 
now another—and now “‘allin!” ‘ Re- 
enter omnes.” 

The Prince has arrived, the charm is 
broken; the fiddles fiddle, going on 
where they had left off; the dancers 
take their next step, the little horses 
recommence their gallops, the croupiers 
call the winning numbers, rake up and 
pay out the money, and the Princess 
herself La Belle Princesse Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, is once again all light and life. 

The oldest inhabitant observed that 
such a catastrophe had never happened 
before. Will it again? The moral 
clearly is, putting it proverbially, 
“Forewarned is forearmed” with 
“auxiliary gas.” 

What had been the matter with the 
electric light? Was it “took bad ” sud- 
denly after a feast of unripe currents ? 

We must pause. We were on our 
road to Le Touquet when the electricity 
extinguished itself and put us out. Now 
we resume the wire of our narrative. 
After all we ’re “‘ not far out.” 





A BALLADE OF THE BROOM. 

[“‘ Mother of Five” writes to the Daily Mail : 
—“The best exercise any woman can take is 
to sweep a room every day and not be sparing 
of running up and down stairs. I have done 
this from sixteen to sixty-two, and there is 
nothing I enjoy more. This form of exercise 
is always to hand, wet or fine, and I am certain 
it has been the means of keeping me ip perfect 
health.””} 
My countrywoman, sad of mien, 

A prey to many maladies, 
Upon whose brow black care is seen, 

Whose bosom is surcharged with 

sighs, 

Forgive me, sweet, if I surmise 

Your cheeks have lost their youthful 
bloom 

From lack of proper exercise. 

Why don’t you go and sweep a room ? 


The golf links and the putting green, 

These are the pleasures that you 
prize, 

The bicycle (a vile machine) 
You sedulously patronise, 
Domestic duties you despise, 

And yet the wielding of the broom 
Hath unimagined ecstasies ! 

Why don’t you go and sweep a room ? 


Would you possess a mind serene, 
Luxuriant locks and bright blue 
eyes, 
Pink cheeks, the figure of a queen ? 
All these and more the broom supplies. 
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WASTED SYMPATHY. 


Kind-hearted Lady. “ Poor Curtp! Wat A DREADFULLY SWOLLEN CHEEK you HAVE! Is IT 
A TOOTH?” 
Poor Child (with difficulty). “No ’M—1T’s 4 sweet!” 





Leave cricket-bats to C. B. Frys, ; Li 
Leave riding horses to your groom, An Irish Bull on the Line. 
Fling to the winds your salmon-flies ; | Jeppry, Wicktow axp Wexrorp Ratway. 
Why don’t you go and sweep a room? | 
‘ ( dan a T aw ATE s 
My countrywoman, pray arise Yup Permanent Way Mareriats 
And chase away dyspepsia’s gloom. 
Would you be healthy, wealthy, wise ? 
Why don’t you go and sweep a room ? 


FOR SALE. 


“The Directors of the Company are prepared 
to receive Tenders for the purchase of about 
750 tons of old steel rails and permanent way 

SEASONABLE GreEETING. — Hallo, old scrap. The Directors do not bind themselves 
man! Haven't seen you lately. Been) to accept the lowest or any tender.”—* The 
for a change of rain! r ' Engineer.” [Italics by Mr. Punch.] 
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Under-keeper Neil. “I’m Arrer 


THINKING, Sir, You "LL 


HEBRIDEAN SPORT. 


Shooting Tenant (accounting for very large species of grouse which his setter has just flushed). “ CaPERcaitzir! 


HAVE KILLED Wipow McSwan’s 


FORCED TO PUT HIM AND THE HENS AWAY OUT HERE TILL THE Oats IS RIPE!” 





By Georae!” 


Cocutn Cock. YE SEE THE CROFTERS WERE 








OUR BOYS. 

“Tn some London schools the masters are 
obliged to be good boxers in order to cope 
with the more unruly of their scholars.” —Daily 
Paper. | 

From the “* Sporting Man” of the 
weel: after next. 

Tue final bout for the vacant master- 
ship at the Hoxton Road Board School 
was fought out yesterday under Queens- 
berry rules at the Passive Resistance 
Auctioneers’ Club between Messrs. 
Braptey Heapstone and Wackrorp 
Saurers. The former, who is a London 
man, was favourite, and 3 to was 
freely offered on him from the outset. 
Severrs, who hails from Yorkshire, was 
handicapped by the loss of an eye, but 
looked very fit. Indeed, as regards 
condition, there was little to choose 
between the two men when they entered 
the ring. Both had trained to the 
last ounce, and a keen struggle was 
anticipated. 

The referee having explained the con- 
ditions of the fight, and cautioned the 
men against unfair holding and rough- 
ing on the ropes, the contest com- 
imenced. 

Round 1.—-A quiet round. The men 
sparred for an opening. At the end of 
the first minute Heapstoxe landed lightly 
on the face with his left, but was 





heavily countered on the body. Clinches 
were frequent, and in one of these 
Squeers struck up while the pair were 
still in holds, and was cautioned by the 
referee. 

Round 2.—Both masters came up to 
the scratch fresh, and lively rallies en- 
sued. In the last minute SQuEERS 
received a hook on the jaw, and went 
down for six seconds. On rising he cut 
out the work, rushing his man across 
the ring. Herspstone put in some clean 
counters. This was Heapstone’s round. 


Round 2. This proved to be the last 
round. Squrers resumed his rushing 


tactics, but Heapstone showed himself 
to be.the cleverer man, and half a 
minute from the end of the round 
brought his right across, putting his 
rival out. Squeers stayed down the 
full ten seconds, and the referee for- 
mally awarded the decision to HEapstone, 
who left the ring as fresh as he had 
entered it. The new master will take 
over his duties at once. It is rumoured 
that Waa Jones, who was at the ring- 
side, and whose pupil, Ike Saunpers, is 
a scholar at the Hoxton Road Board 
School, is trying to arrange a match be- 
tween his novice and the new master, and 
that the winner will fight Bit Bioxer, 
better known as the Hoxton Pet, a 
member of Standard IV., and the cham- 
pion of the school, for a purse of £20, 





provided by the National Sporting Club’ 
Susan, as our sporting readers do not 
need to be told, beat the headmaster 
last June on points in a keenly-contested 
encounter of fifteen rounds. SAUNDERS’S 
record, though less sensational, is never- 
theless a sufficient index of his form. 
His best-known fights have been with 
the masters of Standard I]. and Standard 
V., the former of whom he knocked out 
in six minutes, losing to the latter, after 
having had all the best of the exchanges 
for eight rounds, on a foul. From what 
we have seen of Mr. HeapsTone’s prowess 
with the mittens, we may safely predict 
an interesting encounter. 





Tut Daily Mail announces the ap- 
proaching publication, at 2, Carmelite 
Street, of a new paper for ladies, to be 
alled the Daily Mirror. No gentle- 
woman’s toilette will be complete with- 
out this article of necessity. We await 
impatiently the imminent appearance, 


from ‘‘ another House,” of the Daily 
Puff. 
Tue rumour is denied that Mr. 


CARNEGIE proposes to present a famous 
battle-field to the public. This would 
have been to go one better than ALFRED 
THE Great, who mevely let the bannock 
burn. 
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AN UNHOLY ALLIANCE. 


Mrs. Britannia (to Miss Hetas). “* WELL! I AM SURPRISED TO SEE YOU IN SUCH COMPANY!” 
Miss Heuias. “ WHY, HE’S JUST TOLD ME THAT HE’S AN OLD FLAME OF YOURS!” 
“If England, scarcely half a century ago, saw no harm in siding with the Sutray, because this was the policy dictated by her interests, 
surely we cannot, without laying ourselves open to the charge of hypocrisy, blame Greece for pursuing a similar policy in defence of her 


interests,” — Daily Paper. | 
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THE AMATEUR HISTRION. 


Theatricals.) 


V.—Tse PERFORMANCE. 


| manager and everybody else connected | vent the curtain from slipping down, 


with the show, you may have forgotten|or else crawling out to get at a foot- 
(A Compleat Guide to Country House | what are the exact words which should | light that is flaming and threatens an 


herald your appearance on the stagr. 
If so, go back to your dressing-room to 
look at your part. If a long period of 


|explosion. It is not a bad plan to ask 
| everybody on the stage, in a clear whis- 
|per, ‘‘ What do I say next?” for you 


Auways begin a performance in high/|silence should occur before you step! sometimes are told ; but the most certain 


spirits. Excitement is the ozone of life. 


You will naturally not have tried on the | 


clothes sent down by the costumier, and 


if, half an hour before the play begins, |the people on the stage have “ dried | 


you find any garment too 


‘into the view of the audience, it will 


enhance their pleasure at seeing you, 
and it will be taken for granted. that 


way is to bring on your part written on 
a fan, or on note-paper placed in the 





tight or too loose, rush about 
the corridors of the house 
looking for a lady’s maid or 
the housekeeper to put in a 
stitch or two or to unrip a 
seam. Squabble as_ to 
priority of occupation of the 
chair in the ‘ making-up” 
room, and get up and sit 
down again half - a - dozen 
times before you are quite 
sure that your eyebrows have 


the right curve or your 
wrinkles are dark enough. 


If you are a man and are 
playing a comic part, pay no 
heed to the perruquier’s idea 
of what your face should be 
like, but take away a stick of 
bright red from the ‘‘ make- 
up” box and give yourself a 
crimson nose in the privacy 
of your own dressing-room. 
If the manager or any of the 
other performers object to 
your appearance, pay no atten- 
tion to their protest; they 
are jealous that you will raise 
the hearty laugh from the 
audience which they cannot 
command. 

As soon as you are ready, 
go on to the stage and look 
at the audience through the 
hole in the curtain; if there 


is not one, make one. If 
your particular friends have 
not yet arrived, follow the 


manager about, asking him 
not to ‘ring up” until they 





come. When the band, or 

the piano player, have 

finished a ten minutes’ overture and 
commence « waltz, begin to dance 
to it with any partner who may 
be handy. Then remember that you 
can never act without a glass or 


two of champagne, and run through 
all the dressing-rooms clamouring for 
some. 

When the curtain has gone up, as 
it will eventually, try and remember 
whether there is not a letter, or a snuff- 
box, or a newspaper that you ought to 
carry on to the stage, and ask everybody 
you meet behind the scenes in a loud 


voice whether they have seen it any-| 
Owing to the remissness of the | 


where. 
= 
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THE CHAPERON. 


up,” not that you have missed your 
cue. 

The manner of playing your part you 
will leave, of course, a good deal to 
chance. If you are received with 
applause, that will naturally enough 
put all the early sentences out of your 
head, just as surely as a chilling silence 
will, so that if you intend to adhere 
slavishly to the author’s jargon you will 
have to obtain some temporary help. 
It is of no use looking at the prompter 
or walking over to where he is supposed 
to sit, for either he will have induced a 
pretty girl to share his snug corner 
with him, or he will be trying to pre- 


inside of a hat. This gives you firm- 

ness, and conveys to the audience, if 

you are a lady, an idea of 

i Fo coquetry ; if a man, of 

your deference. 

It is better, however, to 
trust to the inspiration of the 
moment rather than to follow 

«.. | the lead of an author, who is 
probably quite second-rate 
even in his own thread-bare 
profession. [ can recall an 
occasion 


on which a_ very 
genuine amateur sent an 


audience into convulsions of 
laughter. He was a good 
shot, and as the month was 
September he of course had 
not had time to do more than 
glance at his part. When he 
came on to play a love scene 
in selections from a costume 
comedy—something by Sxert- 
DAN or GOLDSMITH, or ‘‘ one of 


the other Elizabethan dra- 
matists,”” as he put it—he 
tried in vain to catch the 


words that six people, three 
on each side, whispered to 
him. So he advanced to the 
footlights, told two good 
after-dinner stories in Lanca- 
shire dialect, whistled a jig 


air, danced the double 
shuffle, and then turned a 
‘‘cart-wheel” as he made 


his exit. He was encored 
again and again; but the 
lady who was playing with 
him never forgave him to 
her dying day—such is the 
jealousy between  dis- 
tinguished amateurs. 

The intervals between acts 
should never he less than 
twenty minutes, and are almost in- 
variably more. Aw Ovp Hayp. 








Splendid Isolation, 


fA South Foreland lighthouse will probably 
be put up for sale. | 

DeracHeD, airy residence 
Lofty situation ; close sea. Uninter- 
rupted view. Would suit escaped com- 
pany promoter, missing lady, unpopular 
War Minister, American heiress, wireless 


to let. 


|telegraphist, or lunatic gentleman. 
| Well lit throughout. Bathing, boating, 
‘fishing. — Address ‘‘Sonrraire,” lat. 


503° N., long. 5° 20’ W. 
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THE SUN-CHILD. 
(Continued.) 


Now as the Sun-child went on he became aware that he 
was walking up a steep hill, and when he had reached the 
top he passed along a broad road shaded by tall trees, and 
then, turning a corner, he came at last to a large building of 
red brick, in front of which was a fair space of gravelled 
yard entered through a gateway. Here he paused for a few 
moments, and then, making up his mind suddenly, he 
walked in and crossed the yard, stepped bravely through a 
range of cloisters, and found himself in a broad flagged 
passage. There were several doors leading off this passage, 
and, one of these standing partly open, the Sun-child passed 
through it into the room beyond. He found himself, so he 
afterwards discovered, in what is called a class-room (for the 
large red-brick building was a school), and he had arrived, 
unobserved of course by everybody, just at the moment when 
the fifth form was being called upon to show the vigour of 
its memory by repeating thirty-six lines of Virgil, supposed 
to have been learnt overnight. There were twenty-eight 
boys in the class-room, of ages varying from fifteen to 
sixteen, and they all sat very quietly, no one knowing when 
the master (who sat at a big desk on a raised dais) might 
put him on to repeat. As the Sun-child entered this was 
what he saw and heard :— 

A fat boy was standing up, and his eyes were gazing at 
the ceiling as if he expected inspiration to reach him from 
its whitewashed surface, but no words came from his lips :--- 

“ Now then, Backnouse,” said the master, ‘‘I can’t wait all 
day for you. Begin.” 

“Please, Sir, I seem to have forgotten just the beginning.” 

‘** Nonsense, Backnouse. Hst in—” 

‘Est in?” said Backnouse, with a pitiful note of interro- 
gation in his voice. ‘‘ Estin? Is that there, Sir?” 

‘‘One more chance I'll give you,” returned the master. 
‘“ Est in conspectu—” and he paused, ‘looking at me,” as 
Backnouse afterwards declared, ‘‘like a cannibal.” For a 
moment BackHousE hung back, but as he saw a terrible 
purpose gleaming in the master’s eye he screamed out 
‘“Tenedos! Please, Sir, | remember. Notissima fama 
But here he stopped; the black waters of oblivion swept 
over his mind, and he sat down. 

‘*Come to me after school, Backnousr,” said the master, 
‘and in the meantime write me out the lesson while the rest 
are saying it. Now then, Mason. Begin at ‘ Panduntur 
porte.’ es 

Now the Sun-child had been watching Mason for some little 
time, for he thought that Mason must himself have been a 
Sun-child once. His blue eyes were clear and dreamy, and 
his fair hair clustered about his head in crisp curls, and his 
face was frank and pleasant and smiling. But while poor 
Backuouse had been struggling and failing Mason’s thoughts 
had strayed away from the class-room and the lesson, and in 
his mind he saw himself doing great deeds of valour in 
battle and protecting defenceless women, and, finally, jousting 
with other knights in armour at a brilliant tournament held 
before the King and Queen. And the Queen had smiled at 
Mason, and had thrown him a white rose, which Mason had 
thrust into his plumed helmet, bowing low as he did so to 
the beautiful lady who had thrown it. And just as the 
trumpets were sounding, and as Mason, setting his lance in 
rest, had spurred his thundering charger down the lists to 
meet his antagonist, the false knight from Illyria who had 
done much wrong, but was now about to be brought low 
and own his wickedness, and slink away to pass the 
remainder of his days in an ignominious obscurity—just as 
all these gorgeous visions were sweeping through Mason’s 
mind, came the master’s voice saying, ‘‘Masox, begin at 





’ 


‘Panduntur perte.’”” And Mason awoke with a start and 
got up. 

‘Come, Mason,” said the master reproachfully, for Masoy, 
like BACKHOUSE, was saying no word. “Come, come. What's 
the matter with all of you to-day? You've never failed yet. 
Now try hard.” 

But a poet’s mind—and this is what Mason had—is 
subject to — fits of forgetfulness, and Virgil’s sounding 
lines had passed away. The Queen who threw the rose had 
obliterated them. Yet Mason had learnt his lesson, and had 
known it from beginning to end only a few moments before. 
So the Sun-child, who, of course, knew all poetry by 
heart and who thought it a shame that Masox, whom he 
already loved like a brother, should suffer and become even 
as the blockhead Backnousr, came up and whispered to 
Mason-——but his whisper was heard by none, and Masoy 
himself thought that a breeze had stirred his thoughts and 
caused him to remember :—‘‘ ’anduntur porte ; juvat ire et 
Dorica castra,” whispered the Sun-child, and Masoy’s face 
cleared, and he repeated the lines right through with all the 
glow and force of his ardent nature. 

‘Very good, Mason,” said the master; “very good, indeed.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE FALLEN RANGER. 

[“ Indignation prevails among the Park Constables employed by the 
L.C.C. against the new regulations, which compel them to do cleansing 
work.’’—Daily Telegraph. | 

O tHov, whose full yet not ungraceful form 
Looms large before the peccant urchin’s mind ; 
Whose awesome hand has often made him warm 


Behind : 


Whose courtly mien is ever skilled to win 
The hearts of maiden ladies, and instil 
A chaste desire to leave thee something in 

Their will: 


Whose winged feet o’ertake the unleash’d hound, 
And haply earn the recompense of half- 
A-crown if it should chance to bite thee round 


The calf :— 


Alas for thee! Unfeeling men have said 
That thou with sordid scavenging must soil 
Those lily hands that never thus were wed 
To toil. 


The paper bag, once corpulent with cake, 
The skin wherein the coy banana lay, 
These they have bid thee gather up and take 
Away. 


The base will jeer, the underbred will scoff, 
The young will mock thee loudly as they pass, 
Not heeding when thou biddest them get cff 
The grass. 


Thou art condemned to be for evermore 
The pearly’d populace’s primal wheeze : 
Yea, hers whose ample waist thy arm of yore 
Would squeeze. 


Ay! even She will deem thee but a churl, 
And throw thee over for some likelier swain, 
Nor ever be thy heart’s exclusive girl 
Again. 


And when at length thou diest, men will tell 
How tyrants crushed a soul by nature free, 
Saying, “ Here lies a victim of the L. 


C.C.!” 
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MR. PUNCH’S SPECTRAL ANALYSES. 
V.—tTnre Barrecep BansuHeer. 


Wuex the Banshee heard that the 
ancestral castle was about to be occupied 
once more, he felt pleased. He had 
been feeling a little hipped of late for 
want of society, for he was always a 
clubable spirit. There had been a 
certain amount of mild fun to be derived 
at first from howling suddenly at the 
caretaker in dark But even 
this had palled after a time, and lately 
the caretaker had refused to be fright- 
ened, electing instead to be merely 
rude. When she had requested him 
to ‘“‘ get along with his nonsense, and 
stop worriting, do,”’ the Banshee, who 
was the soul of tact, had felt instinc- 
tively that this form of indoor game 
was plaved out. 

On the newcomer’s arrival the Ban- 
shee went down to inspect his boxes. 

‘** Pittincsnot,”’ he murmured, as he 
read the label, ‘* Perer PILiinGsnor. 
Not Lord Puuresnor. Just plain Mis- 
ter. One of these parvenus, is he! 
Never seen a ghost in his life, hasn’t 
he! Doesn’t believe in any such non- 
sense, doesn’t he! IT'll give him fits. 
I ‘ll make him feel all-overish ! ” 

In moments of excitement the Ban- 
shee, in spite of the fact that he had 
mixed extensively with the aristocracy, 
was apt to become a little slangy. 

At this moment a footman, carrying 
a whisky decanter and a syphon ona 
tray, walked through the Banshee, and 
made his way upstairs. 

“Insolent menial!” hissed the spec- 
tre. He hated people who walked 
through him. “Oh, he’s going to the 
Blue Room, is he? The best place in 
the castle for our interview. Dear, 
dear,” mused the Banshee, who had 
a taste for statistics, ‘‘the hairs I have 
turned white in single nights in that 
room would reach, if placed end to end, 
from Paris to London.” 

He passed silently through the wall. 
In a chair before the fire sat a stout, 
prosperous-looking man, dressed in a 
somewhat boisterous tweed suit. 

The Banshee cleared his throat, 
coughed, and ran softly up and down 
the seale. Then he rendered a favourite 
piece of his. In spite of the fact 
that he rendered it with a good deal 
of expression, the stranger took no 
notice. The Banshee tried again, for- 
tissimo, and making the  pizzicato 
slightly more rallentando. 

‘* Eh?” said the man, turning round. 

‘I am a Banshee,” said the spectre ; 
‘I should say,” he added modestly, 
‘‘ the Banshee.” 

‘What say ?’ 

‘Black sheep? Dear me. Sorry to 
hear it. Though I am bound to admit 
that you look it.” 


passages. 


‘* Banshee.” 
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The Banshee tottered. 
more letters met his eve. 
‘“What is Priincsnot’s Peppermint 
Paste ?”’ said the letters. ‘‘ A Delicious 
Sweetmeat. Adults like it. Youths 
dote upon it. Children rave about it. 








‘No, no,” said the spectre irritably, As he tottered 
‘vou don’t take me. Not black sheep. 
Banshee.” 

“Ah. And what can | have the 
pleasure—Ahem. I mean, to what am I 


indebted for the pleasure of this visit ?” 


This, thought the Banshee, was dis-| Try it.” 
heartening. As arule he hated having} ‘‘ Wha—what’s this?” stammered 


to puff himself. He thought it vulgar. | the Banshee. 


But he cleared his throat again, and ‘Oh, a little idea of mine. Makes 
began : the old place more like home. Brightens 


“When Lord Bonax pe Monrvorency 
went forth to the wars, I foretold what 
would come of it. When the fair Lady 
Rowexa DE Monrmorency rode on_ her 
Arab courser to the boar hunt, did not I 
prophesy her doom? When——” 

The man in the tweed suit began to 
display some signs of interest. 

‘A sporting prophet, are you?” he 
said. ‘* Excellent. Now if you could 
put me on to a really good thing—don’t 


ri 
go. 


it up, as you might say. If you look 
behind you, you'll see some more.” 

The Banshee looked. On the wall 
behind him appeared in letters of flame 
these words : 

“Wat! NOT tried PILtinGsnot’s 
Peppermint Paste! You amaze me! 
Take some home to tea to-day !”’ 

‘** PittmcsHor’s Peppermint Paste,” 
observed the lord of the castle, ‘‘is the 
most astounding invention of the age. 
Just ask fora sample. In shilling and 

But the Banshee had fled. two-shilling boxes.” 

The following evening they met| ‘Are these—er—decorations perma- 
again, this time on the battlements. | nent?” inquired the Banshee feverishly. 
The scenic effects were all that could be} ** Bless you, ves,” said the man in 
desired. The fitful beams of a waning) the tweed suit. 
moon struggled through the cloud rack. 
An eerie breeze rustled in the ivy. | 

** Evenin’,” said Mr. Pittiscsnor. learn,” said the Spectral News and 

Whether the Banshee would have | Hades Advertiser two mornings later, 
replied in suitable terms is doubtful.|‘‘that the resident Banshee having 
He was about to say something, when | applied for the Chiltern Hundreds, the 
at that moment remarkable things| haunting of Castle Montmorency is 
happened to the wall of the keep. ~ once more left vacant. It is rumoured 

Suddenly letters of fire blazed out that the post will be given to No. 25073 
upon it. ‘* Pittincsuor’s Peppermint Holborn, who has done good work as 
Paste!” they said. assistant haunter at Blamis Castle.” 





‘*Our readers will be interested to 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 





BORDEAUX, 

Tue rapide from Paris to 
Bordeaux is perhaps the finest 
train in France. It takes you 
578 kilométres in seven and 
a half hours as smoothly and 
as comfortably as possible, 
and then it lands you at the 
Gare St. Jean, which is so 
far out of the city—lost in 
a squalid suburb, almost in 
the country—that the subse- 
quent drive into Bordeaux, 
over street pavements of the 
middle ages, shakes you 
almost to pieces. You step 
into your hotel feeling 
though you had come all the 
way third class in a train 
omnibus. 

For a city of the wealth 
and importance of Bordeaux 
the street pavements are ex- 
traordinary. Sometimes the 
sidewalk of flat artificial 
stone, but the roadway is 
always of cobbles. Naturally 
the noise terrific. The 
excellent Parisian system of 
putting noiseless wood pave- 
ment outside hospitals has 
been imitated in only one 
place, as far as I could dis- 
cover. Apparently the conseillers 
municipaux resolved on some occasion 


as 


1S 


is 


ALL SIDES - 





to follow this humane plan. After 
careful study and investigation they 


discovered the one place where noise 
was harmless, and triumphantly laid 
down their wood pavement outside the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

I had been told that there was no 
very remarkable hotel at Bordeaux. 
Buta search in trusty Baedeker revealed 
one that was remarkable, since it had 
four names. In my limited experience 
| have seen Swiss, Italian or Southern 
French hotels with two and even three 
names, but the Hétel de la Paix, des 
Princes, Richelieu et des Ambassadeurs 


excels them all. Who would go to 
« mere Hotel de France when he 


could sleep under the shelter of such 
a name as that? And in spite of 
its title it is a well-managed, old- 
fashioned hotel, recommended by the 
infallible Leipziger. The head waiter 
confided to me that it has even a fifth 
name, acquired like the others by pur- 
chase or inheritance, and that it might 
be called the Hétel de la Paix, des 
Princes, Richelieu, des Ambassadeurs 
et Lambert, if human endurance could 
go so far. 

_ Bordeaux has named a street Rue 
Esprit des Lois, after the work of 
Montesquiev. Streets often bear the 
names of authors, but I know of none 
called by the title of a book. Bordeaux 








SECOND-HAND EVIDENCE. 


Our Artist. “ WHAT A LOVELY VIEW YOU HAVE HERE, MY GOOD LADY.” 
Old Lady (who has lived there all her life). “Au, so I HEAR FROM 


” 


has shrunk from Rue Considérations 
sur les Causes de la Grandeur et de la 
Décadence des Romains, in honour of 
Montesquieu, and it has been compelled 
to neglect the masterpiece of its other 
great citizen, MonraicNe—curious that 
the two greatest names of a city so 
perfectly flat should begin with mont— 
since Rue Essais could only suggest an 
unfinished street. 

The idea seems to be one which we 
might use in England. Why should 
not Stratford-on-Avon have a Hamlet 
Road and a Sorrows of Satan Street ? 
What a joy for the trippers to the Isle of 
Man to find Eternal City Villas! But 
it is in London above all that our great 
books should be honoured, by a County 
Council which has shown itself really 
capable in the invention of street names. 
It would be worth altering some of the 
existing ones. I leave the task to that 
illustrious body, for I am writing this 
on the Pyrenees, where the “vent 
d’Espagne”’ is blowing, and it is too 
hot to think of anything. But I might 
suggest for Piccadilly, torn up and 
heaped in mounds of rubbish all the 
year round by different authorities, the 
simple name of “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Roprnson THE Rover. 





Cupina THE SPHERE (being a variation 
on “‘squaring the circle’). The proposed 
** corner in ball-clay.” 





A “CENERAL” KNOWLEDCE 
PAPER. 


[The “ Arachne” is the name of 
an institution which has been 
formed for the benefit of domestic 
servants. Quarters have been 
taken near the Marble Arch. A 
teaching staff of trained gentle- 
women has been organised, and 
examinations will be held periodi- 
cally and certificates granted on 
rood results 

1. How do you pronounce 
the name ‘‘ Arachne?” Is it 
intended to imitate a sneeze, 
and if so, do you propose to 
sniff at it? 


2 be 


2. Can ‘“ perks” regu- 
larly declined? Would you 


regard it as a singular case ? 

3. Should the hitherto de- 
pendent particle ‘‘ Ann” be 
i subject or an object under 
modern conditions? When 
may ‘“‘Ann” be followed by 
& proper noun, e.g., ‘* police- 
man ?”’ 


4. Ought “fringes” to 
appear in ‘‘caps”’ when in 


print, or should the old rule 
be infringed ? 

5. Compare ‘‘ master ” and 
“missus.” Why is the latter 
generally and_ needlessly 
positive, while the former is usually 
superlative ? 

6. When are the following phrases to 
be used :— 

(a) It came off in my ’and. 

(b) It’s not been done 
been here. 

(c) 1 won't be put upon. 

Can you suggest any plausible varia- 
tions of the first two expressions ? 

7. Which is the best way to cook 
accounts? Is it safer to mince matters, 
or make a general hash of the books ? 

8. What is the difference between a 
person who keeps her wardrobe locked 
and areal lady; between the decipher- 
ment of torn-up letters and a dull 
evening in the kitchen; between a 
“character” and the reality; and between 
a prospective employer in the registry- 
office and the same individual at close 
quarters in her own household ? 

9. Define a “ place,” and describe one 
or two of the many hundreds you have 





since I’ve 


been in, keeping clear of the law of 
libel. 
If you are properly “ equipped,” 


and have matriculated with honours and 
an academic gown at the Arachne Uni- 
versity, kindly apply to Mr. Punch and 
he will put you in communication with 
a number of deserving ladies with no 
encumbrances and excellent references, 
who are only too anxious for you to 
engage them, and will do their utmost 
to oblige. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Ir is quite certain that when Miss Exten Txorveycrorr 
Fow er sat down to write Place and Power (Hutcntnsoy) she 
intended to devote her principal effort to the creation and 
development of the character of Conrad Clayton. She had 
in mind a capable, strenuous, unscrupulous man, who, 
neither fearing the Devil nor knowing God, resolved to 


make his way to place and power. The moral, not absolutely | 


new, was that on such terms, success, apparently gained, 
would be built on slight foundation. Happily, Miss 
Fow.er’s genius, after long effort, dragged her out of this 
pit. It foreed upon her Mark Stillingfleet and Eileen St. 
Just. These really are flesh and blood, whereas Conrad 
Clayton, remorselessly fighting his way to the position of 
Home Secretary, is a lay figure, an Awful Example made to 
order. His unfortunate existence hampers the book. In 
spite of the young couple he must needs be preached at and 
prophesied against. Miss Fowrer has two voices. In one, 
conversation sparkles; in the other, she lapses into a style 
of preaching dangerously akin to that of the strolling 
“Major” or “Colonel” of the Salvation Army. To my 
Baronite’s fancy, the performance is somewhat akin to going 
out to dinner and filling in pauses in cheerful conversation 
by handing round tracts, or limp copies of The Dairyman’s 
Daughter. Good work is marred by commendable, though 
misplaced, desire to “improve the occasion.” Still, there 
remains enough to lift it above the level of the average novel 
of the day. Its dramatic secret is original in device and 
hidden with great skill. Archie Clayton's proposal to Hileen 
is delightfully told. 


It is comparatively to small purpose that M. Le Baron pe 
Boox-Worms should give his valuable opinion on a collection 
of stories by W. E. Norris, grouped under the covering title 
of An Octave (MetuueN), seeing that they have already 
appeared in various public and popular prints. Still, it may 
so happen that those who read the Graphic may not be 
regular patrons of the Illustrated London News, and thus 
many who have enjoyed ‘‘ A Préfet of the Second Empire” 
in the former may not have read ‘‘ Citizens of the World” 
and ‘‘A Daughter of the Hills” in the latter, and vice versd. 
The same probability may be considered in regard to students 
of Longman’s and The Cornhill, as affecting the remaining 
five stories. Therefore the judicious Baron will confine him- 
self to recommending this book as a whole, and begs to select 
the first story, ‘‘ Miser Morgan,” as one of the best where 
all are good. 

Mr. Pater is entirely at home in In Lakeland Dells and 
Fells (Cuarro & Wrxpws), and has the gift of making his 
reader feel so. By the magic of sentences of severe simplicity 

















THE FIRST RECORDED CASE OF GOUT. 


From a fragment recently discovered near the old Port of Athens. 
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Doetor. * Dos’? FEEL WELL, EH? APPETITE ALL RIGHT?” 
Tommie. “ Eat Like A Wor, Sir.” 

Doctor. “ SLEEP WELL?” 

Tommie. “ As sounp as A Doe, Sir.” 

Doctor. “On, you’D BETTER SEE THE Vet!” 








he conveys to the pleased townsman sense of the very 
atmosphere of the fells, the colour and perfume of the fern- 
and-flower-carpeted dells. He knows the people too, the 
dalesmen, the boatmen, and the rest. He has found himself 
(accidentally, of course) at a cocking-match, and receives the 
startling confidence that, so far from cock-fighting in the 
Dales being a played-out game, there is more going on now 
than has ever been since the law complacently assumed it 
had put itdown. There is vivid description of shepherd life 
among the fells, an existence that occasionally involves being 
dug out of the snow. Also, there is something quite new 
in fox-hunting, a sport pursued on foot, once at least lasting 
through a winter night. As a guide the volume is useful. 
As a record of life 
among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 


my Baronite finds it charming. Barox pe Book-Worms. 





Lines for a Young Lady’s Album. 
(New style. After Charles Kingsley. 
Be smart, dear girl, and let who will be other ; 
Break from the fold, not stick there like a lamb: 
So shall your lot, as maid or wife or mother, 
Be one Grand Slam ! 





*“*Facta non verba.’ What’s that mean?” asked a 
lawyer’s clerk of his companion. 

‘** Deeds not words.’ It’s a motto,” was the reply. 

** An’ what ’ud be the good of that?” retorted the clerk. 
“How can there be any ‘deeds’ and no ‘words’? What 
price ‘folios’? Bosh!” 














